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Letter  Describes  Lincoln  Death 


BOSTON,  Nov.  25  (AP)— A  faint, 
yellowed  letter  written  by  a  man  who 
helped  to  carry  the  wounded  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  from  Ford's  Theater  is 
the  most  complete  account  ever  dis- 
covered of  the  President's  assassina- 
tion, according  to  a  historian. 

The  letter,  written  by  a  War  De- 
partment employee  two  days  after 
Lincoln's  death,  was  found  in  a  stack 
of  letters  that  a  Florida  woman 
donated  to  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society. 

The  envelope  contained  a  fragment 
of  linen  described  as  a  towel  soaked 
with  the  blood  of  the  dying  President 

The  letter  describes  the  uproar  in 
the  theater  after  the  shooting,  the 
hysterics  of  Lincoln's  wife  and  the 
grief  of  Cabinet  members  who  stood 
by  Lincoln's  bedside  as  he  died. 

Lincoln  was  shot  by  John  Wilkes 
Booth  as  he  watched  a  performance 
of  "Our  American  Cousin"  at  Ford's 
Theater  *»  'Washington  on  April  14, 
1865. 

The  newly  discovered  letter  was 
written  by  Augustus  Clark  to  his 
uncle,  Stephen  M.  Allen,  who  lived 
in  Woburn,  Mass. 

In  the  letter,  Mr.  Clark  said  that 
he  heard  a  commotion  and  rushed 
across  the  street  to  the  theater  from 
the  rooming  house  where  he  lived. 
There  he  "heard  the  awful  words 
'Lincoln  is  shot,'  '•  and  saw  a  woman 
reaching  out  from  a  second-tier  box. 


"I  clambered  over,  seized  her  hand 
and  drew  myself  into  the  box,  and 
there  on  the  floor  lay  Abraham  Lin- 
coln dying,  his  wife  shrieking  and 
moaning." 

Mr.  Clark  said  that  he  helped  to 
carry  Lincoln  to  his  rooming  house. 
"He  was  breathing  very  heavily, 
and  his  pulse  fluctuated  from  105  to 
42  in  about  three  hours,"  he  wrote. 
"The  blood  soon  began  to  settle 
under  his  left  eye  and  blackened  the 
whole  side  of  his  face." 

He  said  that  grief -stricken  senators 
and  Cabinet  members  came  to  see 
the  unconscious  President 

"Mrs.  Lincoln  came  into  the  room 
seven  times  during  the  night  and  felt 
dreadfully,"  Mr.  Clark  wrote.  "She 
fainted  twice  and  fell  over  onto  the 
floor.  I  remained  in  the  room  all 
night  and  did  all  I  could  to  help. 
"The  best  surgeons  were  there,  but 
no  attempt  was  made  to  extricate 
the  ball  as  he  was  pronounced  fatally 
wounded  at  first  examination." 

Mr.  Clark  concluded  by  telling  his 
uncle,  "I  got  a  lock  of  his  hair  and 
a  towel  saturated  with  the  blood  of 
the  best  man  that  ever  was  President 
and  friend  of  the  South." 

Louis  >L.  Tucker,  director  of  the 
historical  society,  said  that  the  letter 
was  among  a  stack  of  documents 
sent  to  the  organization  by  a  Florida 
woman  who  had  asked  not  to  be 
identified. 
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Letter  details 
chaotic  night 
Lincoln  died 


BOSTON  1  AP)  —  A  faint,  yellowed  letter 
written  by  a  man  who  carried  the  wounded 
Abraham  Lincoln  from  Ford's  Theatre  is  the 
most  complete  account  ever  discovered  of 
the  President's  assassination,  an  historian 
says. 

The  letter,  written  by  a  War  Department 
employe  two  days  after  Lincoln's  death,  was 
found  in  a  stack  of  letters  donated  to  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  by  a  Flori- 
da woman. 

The  envelope  contained  a  fragment  of 
linen  described  as  a  towel  soaked  with  the 
blood  of  the  dying  president. 

The  letter  describes  the  pandemonium 
in  the  theater  after  the  shooting,  the  hyster- 
ics of  Lincoln's  wife  and  the  grief  of  cabinet 
members  who  stood  by  his  bedside  as  Lincoln 
died. 

Lincoln  was  shot  by  John  Wilkes  Booth 
as  he  wa»ched  a  performance  of  "Our  Ameri- 
can Cousin"  in  Ford's  Theatre  in  Washington 
on  April  14, 1865. 


The  newly  discovered  letter  was  written 
by  Augustus  Clark  to  his  uncle,  Stephen  M. 
Allen,  who  lived  in  Woburn.  Mass. 

In  the  letter,  Clark  said  he  heard  a 
commotion  and  rushed  across  the  street  to 
the  theater  from  the  rooming  house  where  he       I  ^___ 

lived.  There,  he  "heard  the  awful  words  'Lin-        , . 

coin  is  shot,'"  and  saw  a  woman  reaching  out 
from  a  second  tier  box. 

"I  clambered  over,  seized  her  hand  and 
drew  myself  into  the  box  and  there  on  the 
floor  lay  Abraham  Lincoln  dying,  his  wife 
shrieking  and  moaning." 

Louis  L.  Tucker,  director  of  the  histori- 
cal society,  said  the  letter  was  among  a  stack 
of  documents  sent  to  the  organization  by  a 
Florida  woman  who  had  asked  not  to  be 
identified.  .    J  1SAA, 

Tucker  said  the  letter  contained  little 
new  detail  about  Lincoln's  last  hours.  How- 
ever, he  added,  "This  is  the  most  comprehen- 
sive document  recording  the  events  of  the 
evening.  There  are  lots  of  bits  and  pieces 
from  other  sources,  but  this  is  the  best  over- 
view." 

Tucker  called  the  letter  "a  stunning 
document. 

"It's  a  great  thrill  to  go  through  a  group 
of  letters  and  find  something  like  this  among 
the  mundane,"  he  said,  'it  produces  a  quick- 
>        ening  of  the  heartbeat." 


BOSTON  (/W— A  faint,  yellowed  letter  about  the  death 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  written  with  detail  and  emotion  by  a 
man  who  had  helped  to  carry  the  wounded  President  froml 
Ford's  Theatre,  has  been  discovered  among  a  stack  of  doc- 
•uments  donated  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

One  historian  said  Friday  that  it  was  the  most  complete 
contemporary  account  of  Lincoln's  lift  hours. 
~  "It's  a  great  thrill  to  go  through  a  group  of  letters  and 
find  something  like  this  among  the  mundane,"  the  society's 
director,  Louis  L.  Tucker,  said. 

Also  In  the  envelope  was  a  fragment  of  linen,  described 
in  the  letter  as  a  piece  of  towel  soaked  with  Lincoln's  blood./ 

On  April  14,  1865,  Augustus  Clark,  the  man  who  wrote' 
the  letter,  was  a  War  Department  employe  living  in  a 
rooming  house  across  the  street  from  Ford's,  where  the 
President  was  watching  a  performance  of  "Our  American 
Cousin." 

Clark  heard  the  commotion  when  John  Wilkes  Booth 
shot  Lincoln.  Two  days  later  he  wrote  to  his  uncle,  Ste- 
phen M.  Allen  of  Woburn,  Mass.,  that  he  had  rushed  to  the 
theater  and  "heard  the  awful  words,  'Lincoln  is  shot' " 

Clark  wrote  that  he  had  clambered  into  the  President's 
box  "and  there  on  the  floor  lay  Abraham  Lincoln  dying,  hia 
■wife  shrieking  and  moaning." 

He  said  he  had  helped  to  carry  Lincoln  to  the  rooming 
house. 

"He  was  breathing  very  heavily,  and  his  pulse  fluctuat- 
ed from  105  to  42  in  about  three  hours,"  Clark  wrote.  "The 
blood  soon  began  to  settle  under  his  left  eye  and  blackened 
the  whole  side  of  his  face." 

He  said  grief-stricken  senators  and  Cabinet  members 
had  come  to  view  the  unconscious  President  and  that  Mary 
Todd  Lincoln  "came  into  the  room  seven  times  during  the. 
night  and  felt  dreadful." 

"She  fainted  twice  and  fell  over  onto  the  floor.  I  re- 
mained in  the  room  all  night  and  did  all  I  could  to  help. 

"The  best  surgeons  were  there,  but  no  attempt  was 
made  to  extricate  the  ball  as  he  was  pronounced  fatally 
•wounded  at  first  examination." 

Clark  concluded  by  telling  his  uncle:  "I  got  a  lock  of  his 
hair  and  a  towel  saturated  with  the  blood  of  the  best  man 
that  ever  was  President  and  friend  of  the  South." 

Tucker  said  the  letter  was  among  a  pile  of  documents, 
mostly  family  letters,  sent  to  the  organization  by  a  Florida 
■woman  who  had  asked  not  to  be  identified. 

He  said  that  although  the  letter  contained  little  new  in- 
formation about  Lincoln's  last  hours,  it  was  "the  most 
comprehensive  document  recording  the  events  of  the  eve- 
ning. There  arc  lots  of  bits  and  pieces  from  other  sources, 
but  this  is  the  best  overview." 
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Tucker  displays  handbill  and  fragment  of  linen. 
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EYEWITNESS  ACCOUNT 

Lincoln's  Dying  Hours 
Described  in  Letter 
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Eyewitness  to 
Lincoln's  Last  Hours 


vV  k     adding  to  our  holdings  are  promis- 


course  of  a  year.  It  was  from  a  lad v  would    be    interested    in    acquiring 

in  St.  Petersburg.  Florida,  who  was  autograph    letters    of    her    great- 

Once    a    resir1'--"    "f    W»»»-l<'>"»'  ""nH^,h"1-     Wo  »ron*  ni.  tn  SnmiSr* 

In  the  sumi 

she    had    donated    to    our    Society  mainder    of    these    family    letters. 

portraits    of   her   great-grandfather  Could  they  perhaps  have  historic?.. 

and    great-grandmother,    both    of  value?    What    subjects    did    th*v 

whom  had  lived  in  the  Boston  area,  cover?  Could  she  xerox  a  few 

\o< 

faiTMiy       leiiers           ailU       "UIIUCICU  pmifc    «c   ujuiu    Bam    an    umgni   niiu 

whether  we  would  like  to  have  some  their  historical   character  and  sig- 

bearing  the  signature  of  her  great-  nificance. 

grandfather.    She    graciouslv    con-  One  doesn't  get  too  sanguine  in 


guarded.    We   d 


strain ts,    as    well    as    a    rigidly  bits   of  trivia:    accounts   of  births, 

ined  collecting  policy,   dictate  deaths,    sicknesses,    references    to 

activity.  As  the  nation's  first  and  weather,  and  a  full  range  of  essen- 

est  historical  society  (founded  in  tially  dull  family  doings. 
»1 1 .  and  one  of  the  country's  pre-         But  ™*  npvpr  Ln<v 


•+**#   *     * 


/  sprang  off  towards  the  stage  ovei 
?arv.  everyone  being  in  the  wildest  cor., 
on.  and  on  reaching  it .  .  .  f  climbed  up 


/ 


It  is  an  account  of  two  coincidences,  Just  as,  by  chance,  the  aul 
»f  the  letter  was  present  at  President  Lincoln's  < 
did  his  letter  recently  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Massachus 
Historical  Society. 


If   .X 


*1>' 


,-  <t 


The  small  piece  of  cloth  on  my  desk  suddenly  assumes  a      *  - 

transcendent  importance Those  dark  stains  represent 
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So  the  reply  is  mailed  and  the  matter 
put  out  of  mind.  Chances  are  she  won't 
even  respond.  Making  copies  and  send- 
ing packets  of  mail  to  Boston  take  time 
and  effort  and  are  costly. 

Two  weeks  later,  two  bulky  envelopes 
arrive.  They  are  from  the  lady  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Each  contains  original 
manuscript  letters.  There  are  twelve  in 
total.  An  enclosed  letter  states  that  the 
Society  is  free  to  do  what  it  wishes  with 
the  documents.  We  may  keep  them  or,  if 
unacceptable,  send  them  to  an  appropri- 
ate institution. 

A  quick  glance  at  the  dates  on  the  let- 
ters reveals  that  they  span  the  years 
1830-1865;  most  are  from  the  1850s.  All 
but  one  have  no  envelopes.  I  read 
through  these  first.  Their  content  con- 
firms my  time-tested  judgment  of  family 
correspondence.  They  are  newsy  but  not 
especially  historically  significant.  A 
father  writes  consolingly  to  his  daughter 
who  had  gone  South  to  teach  music  and 
grown  morose  in  spirit.  "Uncle  Harold" 
had  spent  40  years  in  South  Carolina, 
then  turned  up  in  Maine  where  he 
astonished  relatives  who  had  given  him 
up  for  dead.  One  letter  reports  the  death 
of  Daniel  Webster  and  his  burial  in 
Marshfield.  Another  notes  a  cholera 
epidemic  in  Boston  in  1854.  In  one  un- 
dated letter,  a  correspondent  informs 
relatives  that  he  accidentally  had  himself 
shipped  to  New  Orleans  in  a  packing 
case! 

So  far,  the  letters  represent  a  "dry 
well."  I  am  down  to  the  final  letter,  the 
one  still  encased  in  its  original  envelope. 
I  nostalgically  note  the  three-cent  stamp, 
and  the  postmark:  Washington,  April  19. 
I  remove  the  letter  and  unfold  it.  A 
curious  item  lies  within  the  letter's  folds: 
a  small  piece  of  linen  cloth,  about  two  in- 
ches square,  whose  original  color  looked 
white  beneath  some  dark  streaks.  I 
carefully  lay  it  aside. 

The  letter  is  dated  April  16,  1865,  and 
is  on  the  stationery  of  the  Ordnance  Of- 
fice of  the  War  Department.  My  spirit 
sags.  It  looks  like  another  Civil  War  let- 
ter. I  have  seen  many  like  it,  and  we 
already  have  countless  examples  of  such 
letters  in  the  Society. 


The  salutation  is  "Dear  Uncle."  I 
begin  to  read.  The  opening  sentence  calls 
attention  to  the  "dreadful  death  of  the 
President"  two  days  earlier.  No  startling 
news  here.  But  the  second  sentence 
gives  me  a  start.  "But  as  I  was  an  eyewit- 
ness to  the  latter  past  I  will  endeavor  to 
explain  matters." 

I  read  the  sentence  again!  Can  it  be 
true?  Did  the  writer  really  witness  Lin- 
coln's last  hours?  I  slowly  read  the  docu- 
ment, examining  each  word  with  the  in- 
tensity of  a  lawyer  studying  a  will.  It  does 
indeed  appear  to  be  an  "eyewitness"  ac- 
count of  the  events  which  transpired 
after  Lincoln  had  been  shot  in  Ford's 
Theatre. 

The  writer  lived  in  a  rooming  house 
(Peterson's  Boarding  House)  directly 
across  the  street  from  the  theatre.  From 
his  window,  he  noticed  the  agitated 
crowd  streaming  out  of  the  theatre.  He 
sensed  trouble.  He  raced  from  his  room, 
out  of  the  house,  across  the  street,  into 
the  theatre,  and  made  his  way  to  and  into 
the  Presidential  box.  He  helped  carry  the 
mortally  wounded  Lincoln  to  the  house 
in  which  he  resided,  and  observed  the 
final  hours  of  the  President's  life.  He 
even  acquired  a  lock  of  hair  from  the 
dead  President. 

The  events  are  telescoped,  to  be  sure, 
but  the  stated  facts  correspond  to  what  is 
known  of  this  tragic  episode  of  American 
history:  the  time  sequence;  the  scene  of 
bedlam  in  the  theatre  and  Presidential 
box;  the  transfer  of  Lincoln  to  Peter- 
son's Boarding  House;  the  missing  car- 
riage; the  details  of  the  fatal  wound;  the 
hysterical  reaction  of  Mrs.  Lincoln;  the 
cool  professionalism  of  Edwin  Stanton; 
the  somber  death  vigil;  the  final  mo- 
ments. It  is  a  significant  historical  docu- 
ment. 

I  read  it  once  more.  My  eyes  become 
riveted  to  the  words:  "towel  saturated 
with  the  blood  of  the  best  man  that  ever 
was  President";  and,  "I  will  enclose  a 
piece  of  the  towel  for  you  as  a  relic."  The 
dark  stains!  The  small  piece  of  cloth  on 
my  desk  suddenly  assumes  a  transcen- 
dent importance.  I  hold  it  carefully. 
Those  dark  stains  represent  the  dried 
blood   from    Abraham    Lincoln's   head 


the  dried  blood  from  Abraham  Lincoln's  head  wound! 


wound!  Strange  thoughts  flicker  through 
my  mind.  April  15,  1865,  no  longer  is  a 
mere  date  in  time.  The  past  miraculously 
merges  with  the  present. 

The  writer  had  signed  the  letter 
"Gussie."  I  was  anxious  to  learn  who  he 
was.  I  also  wanted  more  information  on 
the  letter.  So  I  called  the  donor. 

She  could  offer  no  help.  She  knew  only 
the  name  of  the  recipient  who  was  her 
paternal  grandfather,  a  resident  of 
Woburn,  Massachusetts.  This  letter,  she 
added,  was  but  one  of  many  stored  in 
trunks  for  years.  Her  family  were  New 
Englanders  —  which  is  to  say,  "they 
saved  everything."  (How  well  I  knew 
the  breed.)  She  was  now  going  through 
these  materials  and  donating  them  to  ap- 
propriate libraries  and  historical  soci- 
eties. She  no  longer  felt  the  need  to  save 
these  family  holdings.  She  was  "nearly 
eighty." 

Having  reached  a  dead  end  with  the 
donor,  I  turned  to  our  Society's 
remarkable  collection.  I  began  with  a 
check  of  our  holdings  which  had  rele- 
vance to  Lincoln.  It  was  a  wild  shot.  We 
own  a  sizable  batch  of  Lincoln  items,  in- 
cluding Leonard  Volk's  life  mask  of 
1860,  the  pen  he  used  to  sign  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,  and  manuscripts, 
some  written  by  Lincoln,  some  sent  to 
him,  and  some  pertaining  to  him. 

I  began  sifting  through  the  manu- 
scripts. I  came  upon  a  yellowed  letter 
from  an  Augustus  Clark  to  Governor 
John  A.  Andrews  of  Massachusetts.  It 
was  written  on  May  5,  1865. 

It  was  a  stunning  find.  The  script  per- 
fectly matched  that  of  the  "Gussie"  let- 
ter. Also,  the  stationery  was  from  the 
Ordnance  Office  of  the  War  Department. 

The  contents  provided  the  clincher. 
Clark  informed  the  Governor  that  he 
was  a  Bostonian  and  "one  of  several  who 
had  carried  Lincoln  from  the  theatre  to 
the  house  where  he  died  and  remained 
there  all  night."  He  had  gotten  a  lock  of 
Lincoln's  hair.  With  the  letter,  Clark 
enclosed  "a  piece  of  cloth,  that  is  stained 
with  the  blood  of  our  lamented  Presi- 
dent, Abraham  Lincoln." 

With  disbelief,  I  looked  at  the  blood- 
stained cloth.  It  was  about  three  inches 


square.  In  composition  and  coloration,  it 
was  a  perfect  match  of  that  segment  con- 
tained in  the  letter  given  to  the  Society! 
There  was  no  question  that  Augustus 
Clark  was  "Gussie."  The  mystery  of 
authorship  was  solved. 

The  Lincoln  death  letter  experience 
makes  me  wonder  how  many  more 
historical  treasures  are  stashed  away  in 
the  trunks  of  old  New  England  families. 

I  can't  wait  for  the  morning  mail  to  ar- 
rive. Who  knows,  maybe  history  will 
repeat  itself! 

Note:  The  letter  printed  here  is  presented 
in  its  original  form.  There  have  been  no 
changes  in  orthography.  Where  punctua- 
tion appears,  it  has  been  inserted.  Where 
terminal  punctuation  is  needed  but  lacking, 
I  have  left  space  so  as  to  facilitate 
readability. 

Ordnance  Office, 

War  Department 

Washington 

April  16,  1865 

Dear  Uncle 

You  have  of  course  heard  all  the  particu- 
lars of  the  dreadful  death  of  the  President  of 
the  14th  inst  But  as  I  was  an  eye  Witness 
of  the  latter  past  I  wilt  endeavor  to  explain 
matters.  At  10  1/4  Oclock  1  was  looking  out 
of  a  window  of  a  house  opposite  the  Theatre 
and  seeing  a  large  excited  crowd  rush  from 
it  I  thinking  some  one  might  have  been 
robbed  ran  down  stairs  and  across  the  street 
into  the  theatre  and  then  heard  the  awful 
words,  "Lincoln  is  shot"  —  1  sprang  off 
towards  the  stage  over  the  seats  every  one 
being  in  the  wildest  commotion  and  on 
reaching  it  saw  a  lady  reaching  over  the 
right  hand  box  second  tier  it  was  the 
daughter  of  Senator  Harris  of  N.  Y.  I 
clambered  up  seized  her  hand  and  drew 
myself  into  the  box  and  there  on  the  floor 
lay  Abraham  Lincoln  dying:  —  his  wife 
near  him  shrieking  and  moaning.  Major 
Rathburn  and  a  few  others  near  bye. 
Several  of  us  lifted  him  and  carried  him  out 
to  the  street  and  finding  his  carriage  gone  I 
said  "take  him  across  the  street"  he  was 
carried  into  the  house  I  had  just  left,  and 
deposited  on  a  bed,  his  clothes  stripped  off: 
—  he  was  shot  in  the  head  on  a  line  with  the 
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ish brings  charm  to  living 
room,  dining  room  or  bed- 
room. Model  GS-10-AB 
(13W  high  with  7tt" 
shade)  only  $17.95.  Model 
GS-12-AC  (with  I'A" 
wrought  iron  stand)  only 
$22.95. 


Write  for  FREE 
Catalog 


Cuspidors 

Useful  as  a  planter,  for  cut 
flowers,  gadget  holder  .  .  . 
in  any  room  in  the  house. 
Model  GS-53-C  (copper) 
$10.95  and  Model  GS-53-B 
(brass)  $9.95,  5"  dia.  x  3' 
high,  both  with  ashtray 
insert. 

All  others,  Brass  only. 
Model  GS-65-XA  (6"  dia.  x 
5'  high),  $12.95.  Model 
GS-66-XB  (6»  dia.  x  6' 
high),  $13.95.  Model  GS- 76- 
XC  (7»  dia.  x  6"  high), 
$15.95.  Model  GS-86-XD 
(8"  dia.  x  8"  high),  $29.95. 


Prices  include  shipping  charge.  Pay  by  check, 
Visa  or  Master  Charge  (supply  number,  exp. 
date  and  Interbank  No.) 

GOLDEN  STATE  ENTERPRISES,  INC. 

1836  Euclid  Ave.  •  Cleveland,  OH  44115 


Eyewitness  (continued) 

left  ear  about  2  inches  towards  the  back  of 
the  head,  the  Ball  was  round  and  entered 
about  three  inches  in  a  line  towards  the 
right  eye  —  he  was  breathing  very  heavily 
and  his  pulse  fluctuated  from  105  to  42  in 
about  three  hours.  The  blood  soon  began  to 
settle  under  his  left  eye  and  blackened  the 
whole  side  of  his  face.  Mrs.  Lincoln  soon 
came  over  and  was  hardly  sane  all  night 
and  is  now  quite  low,  Laura  Keene  came 
over  with  her  but  did  not  stop  —  his  [son] 
came  in  about  Eleven  and  was  much 
agitated  Soon  all  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  rushed  in  with  grief  and  terror 
depicted  on  their  faces:  many  Senators  and 
members  [of  Congress]  arrived  during  the 
night  —  the  street  was  cleared  of  all 
strangers  and  a  great  military  force  sta- 
tioned around  the  square.  Stanton  was 
there  issuing  orders  to  all  parts  of  the  union 
and  seemed  to  do  most  of  the  business,  news 
came  about  eleven  that  Seward  was  fear- 
fully stabbed  and  it  seemed  to  strike  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  all.  Maj.  Rathburn  was 
wounded  badly  in  the  arm  and  fainted  twice 
before  his  wound  was  dressed  and  he  got 
home  Mrs  Lincoln  came  into  the  room 
seven  times  during  the  night  and  felt  dread- 
fully she  fainted  twice  and  fell  over  onto 
the  floor  I  remained  in  the  room  all  night 
long  and  did  all  I  could  to  help  the  best 
surgeons  were  there  but  no  attempt  was 
made  to  extricate  the  Ball  as  he  was  pro- 
nounced fatally  wounded  at  first  examina- 
tion he  lingered  on  'till  seven  twenty 
"a no"  [sic]  when  he  breathed  his  last  in 
presence  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
several  senators  and  others  Mrs  Lincoln 
was  not  in  the  room  at  the  time  of  his 
death  The  body  at  nine  oclock  was  taken 
to  the  White  House  and  has  been  imbalmed 
I  got  a  lock  of  his  hair  and  a  towel  saturated 
with  the  blood  of  the  best  man  that  ever  was 
President  and  a  friend  of  the  south  They 
now  have  a  President  that  will  show  them 
no  mercy  and  they  deserve  none.  I  will 
enclose  a  piece  of  the  towel  for  you  as  a 
relic. 

The  folks  are  all  well  and  hope  this  will 
find  your  family  the  same  Give  my  love  to 
all  and  excuse  the  writing  as  it  is  quite  late 
and  I  am  very  nervous. 

I  am  as  ever  Yours  Truly 

Gussie  ■  ■ 
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